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“A LEAL LASS.” 


By RICHARD ASHE KING, 





CHAPTER XXIV. “MAY!” 


Huan, after his interview with Mrs, 
Beresford (wherein that good lady, through 
sheer nervousness, blundered into a circum- 
stantial confidence of May’s engagement, 
and of Gowei’s rank, position, etc.), strolled 
into the garden inthe hope of finding May 

there. But he found only Con, whose 
| thoughts, since their last meeting, had 

been as busy about this*matter as his own. 

“ Did ye find her there, Misther Hugh ?” 
[ he asked eagerly, shading his eyes with 
his hand to peer into Hnugh’s face for 
indications of the result of the téte-a- 
» téte. 

“ Yes,” Hugh answered absently, looking 
H about him to find her again. 
| “Tt isn’t here she is,” Con answered, to 





his look. ‘ An’ what did ye think by her, 
| Misther Hugh? Sorra a much changed 
she is?” 


‘*No; she’s not much changed.” 
» “She isn’t changed at all—not at all,” 
Con reiterated emphatically, “ barrin’ she’s 
blossomed ; but there’s no change in the 
hearrt of her.” 

‘ No,” Hugh replied, still absently. 

as Ay, begor! She stan’s by her ould 
frinds ; she does so. An’ if her prayers 
could bring you back, it’s thim that’s done 
| it, Misther Hugh.” 
As Hugh remained silent, Con resumed 
i presently and pertinaciously ‘his attack. 
“For months afther she heeard tell of 
+ yere death she had no hearrt for nothin’, 
j an’ no one dar’ mintion yere name fore- 
ninst her. An’ there’s that three,” he 
said, pointing to one Hugh had planted in 
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her garden, ‘it’s been wathered wid her 
tears; meself has seen it many a time. 
Ah, thin, Misther Hugh, why in the worruld }: 
didn’t ye write to say it was alive ye 
wor?” 

“T couldn’t, Con ; I was in prison.” 

* Bat when ye got out of prison?” 

‘Then I knew that I should be here as 
soon as a letter.” 

“ There’s no telegraphs in thim parts, I 
reckon ?” 

“T might have telegraphed, certainly.” 

* An’ whin would she have heard if ye 
had?” 

* About a month ago.” 

Oh, murther!” Con sighed, with heart- 
felt dejection and dismay. And then he | 
added in explanation and almost in apology. 
“It’s thinkin’ I was that ye might have { 
helped Masther Fred out of his shcrape | 
instead of yon shoneen.” 

“ What scrape?” 

** Sorra wan of me knows what shcrape ; } 
but I'll go bail, it was a schrape kep’ 
Masther Fred in London, an’ that yon { 
Misther Gower got him out of it to curry 
favour wid Miss May.” 

“ But what makes you think so?” 

“Sure she made no more on him nor a 
dog till Master Fred com’ home. Surel’ve ¥. 
seen ’em; I’ve seen ’em together day 
afther day. An’ I’ve said to her, I’ve 
said: ‘Ah thin, Miss May, it’s yerself 
that’s got yere hands full,’ I’ve said. 
‘How’s that, Con?’ she says. ‘Wid yere 
big baby,’ I says. ‘It’s Misther Gower, }f 
yere manin’, she says, laughing. ‘He’s J 
very good-natured,’ she says. ‘Ay,’ I says, [j 
‘it’s the like of that they says of them 
woolly pears. They’re soft enough, any- 
way, they says, for sorra a thing else there }}' 
is to say for em.’ Wid that she laughed, ih 
she did, fit to shplit, an’ whin she could @ 
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spake for the laughin’, she says, ‘Deed 
thin, Con,’ she says, ‘he’s as like a woolly 
pear as annything I’ve iver tashted,’ she 
says, ‘an’ wan on ’em’s too much for me,’ 
she says, ‘let alone havin’ ’em for break- 
fasht, lunch, dinner, and tay,’ she says. 
‘An’ whin will ye be shut of him, miss?’ 
I says. ‘I don’t know whin he’s goin’, 
she says, ‘but Misther Fred,’ she says, 
‘will be here soon, and thin I'll have a 
holiday.’ An’ a nice holiday he gave her, 
bad luck to him!” Con cried with sudden 
and startling savageness. 

‘* But you don’t know ; you’ve no reason 
to think it was his doing?” Hugh asked 
with breathless eagerness. 

“ Arrah, Misther Hugh, do ye think 
Miss May’s of the sowrt that changes their 
minds wid their gownds of a mornin’? 
Sure it was sudden as the crack of a gun 
afther Masther Fred com’ home. ’Iwas 
walkin’ the threadmiil to walk to the 
village wid yon Gower wan day, an’ the 
nexht day she takes him for good an’ 
all! Masther Fred has sowld her—that’s 
where it is. He has sowld her like a 
black, negro, African shlave!” Con cried 
with uncontrollable wrath. “Sure it’s in 
her face! Her face has just shut up, like 
them daisies at night, since she tuk him. 
Sorra a shmile for anny wan or a look for 
annything. ‘I’m in dhread, Miss May,’ 
says I to her the day afther she tuk 
him, ‘I’m in dhread, Miss, that yon 
rose is goin’ off of it,’ says I. ‘ Which 
rose, Con?’ says she. ‘Which rose !’ says 
I, ‘afther all the worrk ye made to get it!’ 
says I, ‘Ob, the Devoniensis,’ says she, 
‘is it dead itis?’ ‘No, miss,’ says I, ‘ but 
Vm afeared it ‘ill niver blossom agin ; 
‘like yerself, miss,’ thinks I to myself. 
‘It doesn’t mather,’ she says wid a sigh 
that meant ‘nothin’ mathered now.’ But 
look at here, Misther Hugh ; I’il tell yea 
quare thing now, an’ it’s thrue as I’m 
standin’ here—her thoughts, since she tuk 
him, were always fiyin’ about you, like a 
burrd about her nesht whin it’s being 
robbed. No mather what we begun talkin’ 
about, afore I knew where I wor, we were 
sure to get convarsin’ of ould times an’ 
Misther Hugh. Isn’t that a quare thing 
now? Wan ’ud a’most think she felt you 
were comin’ back as the seed undher the 
ground feels the sun is comin’ back in 
shpring. But if she felt that, she’d have 
waited for ye, in shpite of all the Masther 
Freds in the worruld ; she would so.” 

“T am glad you didn’t forget me,” Hugh 
said inanely enough ; but he felt guilty of 





something almost like eavesdropping in 
listening to Con’s confidences, though he 
could not tear himself away from them. 

“Tt isn’t that,” Con answered im- 
patiently ; “‘in coorse, many’s the talk we 
had overye. But here’s where it is, Misther 
Hugh: do ye thinkif she cared a thraneen 
for yon Misther Gower she’d be afther 
havin’ you in her thoughts every day, an’ 
all day long?” 

“ Mr. Gower is no favourite of yours, 
Con.” 

“Tt’s little that mathers to him—or to me 
either, if it wasn’t on Miss May’s account. 
If ye seen that on the side of a ditch,” he 
said, pointing to a weed, “ sorra a much ye’d 
mind it ; but ye’d hate the sight of it chokin’ 
the life out of a rose in a garden.” 

While Hugh was interpreting this to 
himself, May appeared. She was seeking 
solitude in the garden, thinking all the 
others were in the house. 

“ Here she is!” cried Con, who affected 
sudden and rapt industry; but, under his 
breath, and without looking up he adjured 
Hugh: “Ax her, Misther Hugh, if it 
wasn’t all Masther Fred’s doin’; an’ 
shtand betune her an’ him. Do, now, 
Misther Hugh, Heaven bless you!” he 
cried with the most fervent and feverish 
urgency. 

With this adjuration in his ears, and in 
his heart a wild tumult of new hope, 
Hugh hurried to meet May. 

On meeting her he plunged, after his 
manner, headforemost into the question. 

“May!” he cried breathlessly, “ was 
this engagement your brother’s doing ?” 

* Fred’s?” 

“ Yes!” 

* Who—who—— How do you mean 
Fred’s doing ?” 

‘You accepted him solely to get Fred 
out of a scrape?” 

“Who told you this?” May stammered 
in utter confusion and bewilderment, but 
with a dim, delicious sense of relief in the 
background of her mind. 

Her engagement would be robbed of 
half its bitterness if Hugh understood its 
character. 

“Tt is true; I see it in your face; you 
cannot deny it.” 

“Tt was not to get Fred out of ascrape,” 
May answered heaitatively. 

“It was payment for it, and nothing 
else, May, wasn’t it? It was; it was. You 
have confessed it without words.” 

* But who told you?” 


“No matter who told me. It is true, 
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whoever told me; it ought to have been 
you, May.” 

“It was not my secret, Hugh,” she said 
pleadingly, looking up with a yearning 
wistfulness in her eyes, which expressed a 
longing for more than forgiveness. 

**You have no right to confide it to 
me?” 

* But you know it already.” 

“No; I know nothing about it. Per- 
haps I ought not to have led you into 
admitting it.” 

“Do you mean you merely guessed it?” 

“Con guessed it, or divined it rather. 
He was absolutely certain of it.” 

‘Con ?” 

“Yes; and he was certain of more than 
that, May. He is quite certain that you 
do not care at all for Mr. Gower.” 

As May remained silent, bewildered and 
agitated, Hugh continued : 

“You have simply been sold to him 
by 4 


“‘ Indeed, you are wrong ; you are wrong 
altogether. Mr. Gower was too generous 
to—to do anything of the kind. He was 
more than generous, and gave up every- 
thing to save Fred before this happened.” 

This was much more intelligible to Hugh 
than Con’s idea, and, indeed, made the 
whole transaction clear to him. May was 
the last girl to submit to be bargained 
away, but the likeliest in the world to be 
swept cff her feet by an act of extra- 
ordinary generosity done for Fred. 

* And you accepted him only for that 
reason 7” 

‘You do nct know; you cannot under- 
stand; I cannot explain,” May stam- 
mered, in increasing embarrassment. 

“Do you mean you are pledged to 
secrecy ¢” 

‘““Not pledged, but—— 
to consider : it is his secret.” 

“TI think you have considered Fred 
enough,” he said, with what seemed to 
May the slightest possible reproachful 
stress on the “Fred.” Hugh had not 
consciously emphasized the name, nor did 
he mean at all that he had himself some 
claim to her consideration; but it was 
natural that May’s sensitive conscience 
should imagine such a meaning to be in 
his mind. After a pause of consideration 
she said. ‘Hugh, I will tell you all; it 
is only fair now to tell you, and you will 
understand ; you will see that I am doing 
right then. Let us go where we shall not 
be interrupted.” 

“Let us sit in the summer-house,” he 


There’s Fred 





suggested, hardly less agitated himself than 
she was. 

May hsrdly heard him, or marked 
whither they went. She was trying to 
think of two things—how to put the story 
so as to inculpate Fred as little as possible ; 
and of what the effect of the story so put 
would be upon Hugh. What would be his 
advice to her? As the plain unvarnished 
version of her story appeared to her to 
be, that Gower had sacrificed to shield 
Fred for her sake, and for love of her, his 
father’s favour, and all his splendid pros- 
pects without a thought of thereby purchas- 
ing her hand, it may be imagined how 
much she made of his magnanimity in the 
account she gave Hugh of the matter. 

This account Hugh had no reason to 
distrust. He knew nothing of Gower, and 
he was himself so generous and so much in 
love with May as to be credulous of 
genercsity inspired by such a motive. He 
felt. besides, that he was constituted judge 
ef his own cause, and that he had need, 
therefore, to be on his guard against bias 
upon this side. 

‘He acted splendidly !” he said, at the 
close of May’s narrative. 

“Yes,” May replied, not heartily at all. 
She had begun already to repent of her 
glowing account of the transaction. There 
was a silence of some seconds before Hugh 
ventured to ask : 

* You—you do not care for him?” 

May glanced up at him with an expression 
of more than surprise in her face, which, 
indeed, said as plainly as words: “How 
can you ask that?” 

The truth was, this impartial young 
person, fearing now a verdict against her, 
was doing all she could with her eyes to 
reverse the work of her tongue; and her 
eyes were infinitely the more eloquent of 
the two. Having given Hugh a look 
which told him whom she did care for, she 
cast down her eyes—blushing scarlet—and 
said simply, ‘ No.” 

May,” Hugh said tremulously, “I love 
you too much. I cannot trust myself to— 
and you——?” Here he paused in un- 
controllable agitation fer a minute before 
he could add: “If I thought, if I could 
hope, that you cared for me, I could noi 

ive you up—I could not.” 

“T have always cared for you, Hugh,” 
she answered, with childlike directness. 
“Tf I had thought I should ever have 
seen you again, this could not have 
happened,” 

It will hardly be wondered at if Mr. 
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Gower and his magnanimity, and the 
judicial and impartial frame of mind 
required for determining what was due 
to him from May, were here submerged 
fathoms deep out of sight by a wave of 
impetuous passion. They lost all thought 
of others, and all count of time, and gave 
themselves wholly up to a comparison of 
the history of their hearts fur years past, 
What they said, and cealed with mary 
kisses, was too fond and trivial for record ; 
but the most passionate poetry in the 
world could not have conveyed to them 
a thousandth part of the yearning and 
rapture this poor prattle expressed. But 
then the words were lit up by such looks 
of love as shone through and transfigured 
them as the sun through the dull drops of 
the rainbow. 

So intent upon each other were they, that 
the thought of Gower, and of the bar of 
duty and honour which parted them, lay 
in the background of their minds, as dim 
and formless as some great trouble looms 
in the mind of a man half-asleep, who is 
conscious only that it lies in wait on his 
waking for him. So intent, indeed, were 
they upon each other, that the Vicar stood 
spell-bound at the door of the summer- 
house for a moment or two before they 
observed him. He might well be con- 
founded, for there was May—who but a 
little more than a week since had engaged 
herself to another man— with her head 
resting against Hugh’s shoulder, and her 
eyes looking up into his with the light of 
ineffable love in them ; while Hugh, mur- 
muring delirious words of endearment, was 
stooping to kiss her. 

“ May!” cried her father at length, in a 
tone of such shocked amazement as in a 
moment recalled both to the falseness of 
their position, which it was not possible to 
explain, or even to palliate to the Vicar. 


CHAPTER 


May and Hugh started apart like the 
guilty things surprised that they felt them- 
selves. 

They had acted ill even in their own 
judgement, and with their knowledge of all 
the extenuating circumstances ; how then 
must their headlong lapse into love-making 
look to the Vicar in his utter ignorance of 
these circumstances? And this ignorance 
there was no dispelling without betraying 
Fred, at the cost, too, of dealing a cruel, 
and even a crushing blow to his father and 
mother. 
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This was not to be thought of, and was 
not thought of for a moment either by 
Hugh or May. They must bear as they 
could the Vicar’s hardest construction of 
their conduct, without venturing even to 
hint at a possible explanation or extenua- 
tion of it. 

Plainly, the Vicar’s construction of it 
was hard. He looked from one to the 
other with a bewildered and shamefaced 
expression ; for he felt for May all the 
shame she should, he thought, have felt for 
herself. 

“TI do not understand,” he stam- 
mered at length, 

** May is not to blame atall. It was an 
explanatiov. If I could explaiz———” Hugh 
gasped, hardly knowing what he said. 

“But you are still engaged to Mr. 
Gower?” asked the Vicar of May. 

He really began to believe that this en- 
gagement iwust have somehow been broken 
off, 
“ Yes,” she answered, with crimson face 
and downcast eyes. 

The Vicar looked again from one to the 
other in troubled perplexity, and said then, 
with a coldness that cut May to the 
heart : 

“ Your mother is looking for you.” 

Then, when May had hurried away, over- 
whelmed with shame, the Vicar turned to 
say to Hugh: 

* You said you could explain }” 


‘‘T don’t know that I can; I mean that |! 


I lost control over myself,” Hugh replied, 
with all the confusion of guilt. 


The Vicar remained silent, so expressing |) 


a depth of disapproval which at once 
mortified and tormented Hugh. How cet 
May—not to say himself—right with her 
father ? 

No one hated and scorned a lie, as the 
coward’s skulking refuge, more than he; 
yet, if he could have thought of a plausible 
falsehood, he would have had recourse to 


it to shield May. But none occurred to || 


him. 

«She had been telling me of her engage- 
ment, and speaking of Mr. Gower in the 
very highest way, when—when I tovuk ad- 
vantage of her old affection for ma,” he 
said presently, as though this made matters 
clearer or straighter. 

“‘T cannot understand it,” the Vicar said 
again. 

And then the two walked back in moody 
and miserable silence to the house. 

Leaving Hugh in the drawing-room the 
Vicar sought May, who was in the dining- 
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room with her mother, and asked her to 
come with him into the study. May 
followed him with a kind of feeling that 
everything had gone suddenly from under 
her. She worshipped her father and judged 
everything by his judgement. Her self- 
respect leant upon his respect for her, and 
in all doubtful cases of conscience or con- 
duct, she decided according to what she 
thought would be his decision. 

When they had entered the study 
together, her father said gently: ‘Sit 
down, dear. I wanted to speak to you 
about this—this engagement to Mr. Gower. 
It surprised me, I confess, as I did not 
think he was the sort of man you could 
come to care for; but as you had, or 
thought that you had, I had nothing to say 
against it.” Here he paused, but as May 
remained mute, he continued: ‘‘If you 
have mistaken your feeling for him, dear, 
ae you should at once let him know 
of it,” 

As he looked at her interrogatively 
here, May with her brain in whirl answered 
helplessly : “ Yes, father.” 

“T think, perhaps, you had better say 
nothing of the cause of your change of 
mind—it would seem to him so sudden,” 
the Vicar said hesitatively and shame- 
facedly. He had no intention of saying 
an excruciating thing, yet nothing that he 
could have said would have cut derper. 
A week after her acceptance of Mr. Gower, 
she falls in love with another, and on the 
very first day of his appearance ! 

**You are mistaken, father,” she said in 
great agitation. 

“Do you mean that you have not 
changed your mind—that you wish to keep 
to your engagement?” asked her father 
more bewildered than ever. 

“T have not changed at all,” she an- 
swered impetuously, desperate and at bay. 

As her father here looked at her as 
though she had gone suddenly out of her 
mind, she added falteringly: ‘‘I cannot 
explain, father.” 

The Vicar, having invited confidence in 
vain by a silence of some seconcs, said 
with a sigh: ‘‘ Well, dear, I cannot force 
your confidence. You will do what is 
right, I’m sure.” 

Hereupon May rese and went to him, 
and putting both arms round his neck and 
pressing her cheek against his, attempted 
to speak, but broke down utterly. Her 
father, hardly less moved, having tried in 
vain to calm her, suggested that she should 
lie down for a little. 





After May had left him he sat for some 
time thinking it all over, with the result 
that he rose suddenly and hurried away in 
search of Fred, whom he found in his own 
room. 

“Fred, did May accept Mr. Gower of 
her own free will?” he asked sharply. 

Fred was startled ; but feeling that if he 
did not front the situation boldly all was 
lost, he asked at once, and aggressively : 

“ How do you mean?” 

“T mean, had you anything to do with 
forcing her to accept him }” 

‘Certainly not,” Fred answered dog- 
gedly and defiantly. 

**T thought perhaps you had.” 

“Has she said anything to make you 
think so?” 

“ No, of course not; but it just occurred 
to me as possible.” 

“ Thank you,” Fred retorted with almost 
savage surliness, 

“] am sorry for having suspected and 
suggested it; but I did not know how 
otherwise to account for her engagement.” 

As Fred remained sulkily irresponsive 
and silent, his father quitted the room 
without another word. 

For some time after his father’s de- 
parture, Fred gave himself up to furious 
thoughts of May’s treacherous ill-usage of 
him in particular, and of all his gross 
grievances against the world in general. 
Now Fred, for weeks, had had recourse to 
tippling for the relief of his depression, 
with the result of so deepening it, that he 
was chronically in a kind of such ferocious 
despair as that of ‘‘a wild bul in a net,” 
Everything and everycne were in a con- 
spiracy together fr his destruction, and he 
was in the mood to run amuck against the 
world in general, and especially ogainst 
May, Hugh, Gower, aud his father. As 
for May, her conduct was monstrous 
towards Gower and himself, and shameless 
towards Hugh. 

In this matter of May’s engagement, the 
accounts had got so mudéled in Fred’s 
mind that he now really believed, in the 
bott: m of his heart, that May was more in 
his debt than he in hers, Had he not 
secured her one of the best matches in 
England? And Gower, who, at least in her 
idea, is magnanimity itself, she proposes to 
jilt a few days after her engagement to 
him for the first man who appeared, and on 
the first day of his appearance! Then she 
turns informer against him, Fred. She 
takes care to suggest to her father that her 
engagement was his doing, and, though 
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she had not as yet explained how it was 
his doing, this disclosure was now in- 
evitable and imminent. Anything more 
atrociously treacherous he never heard of ! 
For, in Fred’s view, May’s jilting of Gower, 
though sufficiently abominable, was nothing 
to her ill-usage of himself. 

In this mood Fred took a resolution, not 
as sudden as it seemed, to revenge himself 
on the world generally, but particularly on 
his ungrateful family, by emigrating forth- 
with. This mode of cutting the Gordian 
knot of all his difficulties had become 
familiar to his thoughts of late; and it 
needed only the impulse now given by the 
belief that he could thereby at once defeat 
and punish May’s treachery to decide him. 
For Fred felt, like Coriolanus, that his people 
would be punished most by his expatriation. 

It was, therefore, with a feeling that he 
was taking the first step of revenge upon 
May, for which he thirsted, that Fred 
proceeded forthwith to pack. He would 
start that night for Liverpool, without a 
word of farewell, and thus contrive that 
May’s punishment should follow upon the 
very heels of her offence. He pictured 
to himself, with savage delight, the con- 
sternation and desolation with which his 
flight would overwhelm May, especially 
when her conscience would accuse her of it. 
Indeed, in his half-tipsy ferocity, he scarcely 
saw beyond his revenge. America or Aus- 
tralia—whichever he should elect to go to— 
and the new life he would begin there, were 
dwarfed behind the idea, as hills in the 
distance are dwarfed behind a mound in 
the foreground. Wherefore, it was with 
the haste of fury that he set about his 
packing. 

Half-an-hour later, however, while he 
was yet in the midst of it, May knocked 
at the door. 

* Yes?” 

“Tt’s I; may I come in?” 

Fred strode to the door with the inten- 
tion of locking it, but before he reached 
it he changed his mind. It would be a 
great relief to him to pour out upon her 
the vials of his wrath, while he felt 
secure of her keeping secret his intended 
flight. Accordingly he bid her grufily to 
enter, and immediately upon her entrance 
he attacked her furiously. 

It was some time before May could make 
out the immediate occasion of theonslaught; 
but at last, something he said, suggested to 
her that her father had been cross-question- 
ing him about her engagement. 

“Father! But what did he say?” she 





asked, with a meekness which ought to 
have disarmed Fred. 

“He said that I had forced you into 
this engagement,” replied Fred fiercely. 

May was confounded. Could her father, 
after his unsatisfactory interview with her- 
self, have put Hugh to the question, and 
learned so much of the truth from him? 
She felt so guilty before Fred for having 
confided in Hugh, that this idea struck her 
dumb. 

Fred, reading guilt in her silence and in 
her face, cried furiously : 

“You may now do your worst ; I shall 
soon be out of your power.” 

‘Are you going away ?” May asked, in 
a tone of timid distress and dismay, for the 
packing in progress interpreted the threat 
to her. 

Fred proceeded with his packing without 
vouchsafing an answer. 

“Fred, are you?” she repeated beseech- 
ingly. 

As Fred, still disregarding her, con- 
tinued only to pack away furiously, she 
ventured to put her hand on his arm. 

“Fred!” she cried, with a pathetic ap- 
peal in her tone. 

He shook off her arm roughly. 

“ Do you think I shall ever again tell you 
anything? Here! Go!” he cried, striding 
to the door, which he opened. ‘“Go!” he 
cried again, with a fierceness that frightened 
her into hurrying from the room. 

At the door she turned to make one last 
appeal, but she got no farther than: “Fred!” 
when he banged the door savagely in her 
face, bolted and locked it. 

May, certain now that Fred meant to 
quit home for ever, was at her wit’s end as 


‘to how to ward off this biow from her 
‘mother—to say nothing of her father and 


herself. 

What could she do? 

She could think of nothing, and there 
was no one but Hugh to advise with, as 
only he knew all the circumstances of the 
case. She felt a kind of reflected shame 
in seeking another téte--téte with him, 
even for this purpose ; for what would her 
father think of her if he came upon them 
again together ? 

Nevertheless, the case was too urgent for 
her to stand upon this scruple. She must 
see Hugh at once, alone. She hurried 
downstairs to seek him, and found him 
alone with her mother. 

“ Hugh,” she said breathlessly, “ would 
you mind coming to see Miss Hick with 
me ?” 
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“Miss Hick!” exclaimed her mother. 


“Yes; you would like to see her, 
wouldn’t you?” May urged, with a mean- 
ing and appealing look ; “ and it would be 
such a kindness to her.” 

“T should like to see her of all things,” 
he answered eagerly. 

“T shall be ready in a moment,” May 
said, hurrying upstairs for her hat. 

May was back in a few moments, 
evidently in a feverish haste to be gone, 
She feared to meet her father, and in order 
to escape being seen by him from the 
window of the study —if he should be 
there-—she hurried Hugh through the 
side-door and into the garden—a long 
round, 

Hardly, as it happened, had they reached 
the garden, when the Vicar heard of their 
intended visit from his aggrieved wife. 

“They have not gone yet?” asked the 
Vicar eagerly, for he had heard no one 
cross the hall to the front door. 

“Yes, they’ve just gone through the 
garden, though they seemed in such a 
hurry,” Mrs. Beresford answered queru- 
lously. 

The Vicar seized his hat and hurried 
out of the front door to intercept them. 
He was angry, for the first time in his life, 
with May, and yet more angry with Hugh. 
Were they lost to all sense of honour, or 
even of shame, to creep out in this stealthy 
way to renew their treacherous love- 
making? It was treacherous not to Mr. 
Gower only, but to him, after his re- 
monstrance with them, and their expres- 
sions of guilt and regret. He did well to 
be angry. 

Meeting them at the gate which led from 
the garden into the road, he said abruptly 
t> Hugh : 

‘Could I speak to you alone for a few 
minutes ?” 

Of May he took no notice at all. 

“Certainly,” Hugh stammered. “We 
were only going to call on Miss Hick.” 

“This was not the direct way,” rejoined 
the Vicar, with a curtness which cut May, 
and indeed Hugh also, to the quick. 

Both looked such pictures of guilt and 
distress, that the Vicar had no doubt now 
at all of their treachery. Nothing but his 
own eyes would have convinced him of it, 
but this witness he had unmistakeably be- 
fore him. They turned back together to the 
house in leaden and despairing silence; and, 
on reaching it, while May made her way to 
her room instinctively, and as though 
walking mechanically in a nightmare, 








Hugh was ushered by the Vicar into the 
study. 

Having closed the door behind them, the 
Vicar turned at once upon Hugh. 

‘It was not to see Miss Hick you took 
May out,” he said, with angry directness, 
for he understood that the proposal of this 
visit had come from Hugh. Hugh could 
not, of course, set him right at May’s 
expense, even if that would have mended 
matters much. But it would not, and there 
was nothing, therefore, to be urged by 
Hugh in explanation, or even in extenua- 
tion of the offence. He was not ready at 
invention, and had to remain guiltily dumb. 
Wherefore the Vicar resumed, with yet 
more heat: ‘‘ You know she is engaged of 
her own free will to Mr. Gower; and you 
yourself admitted an hour ago that it was 
not honourable to behave as you did to an 
engaged girl; and yet you steal out 
stealthily again to repeat this behaviour !” 

“T had no intention of repeating it, sir, 
I assure you.” 

‘‘ For what then did you steal out with 
her by a back way? To see Miss Hick? 
I cannot trust you, or her—or her,” he 
repeated almost with a cry; for, indeed, 
May’s deceitfulness cut him to the very soul. 

“You are quite mistaken,” Hugh began 
eagerly, only to be vehemently interrupted. 

“Mistaken! Mistaken in what? In 
thinking that this visit to Miss Hick was 
a pretence? What else wasit?” As Hugh, 
the unready, remained silent and confused, 
the Vicar continued: “No, I cannot trust 
you. It’s no use to ask you to promise not 
to see her alone again while you stay-——” 

“Do you mean that I should break my 
word?” asked Hugh, with hardly less 
warmth, ‘I had better go then.” 

As the Vicar gave the assent of silence, 
Hugh, at once enraged and wretched, 
turned sharply to the door, which he 
opened only to closa it again, and to hold 
out his hand to the Vicar. 

‘Good-bye, sir, you'll come to be sorry 
that you have so misjudged me.” 

The Vicar shook the hand offered him 
without one word, and turned away to 
hide an emotion which mastered and un- 
manned him. 

To understand his manner to Hugh it 
must be remembered that he was thinking 
all the time of May. Her supposed deceit- 
fulness sickened him to the soul, and his 
outburst of anger to Hugh was such relief 
to his wretchedness as a wounded creature 
gets in gnawing the spear wherewith it has 
been transfixed. 
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Hugh, being hot-tempered, and having 
had, it will be allowed, much provocation, 
hurried away to find Mrs. Beresford, whose 
bewilderment at his sudden departure he 
made no attempt to clear up. 

“T have to go,” he said. ‘Pray tell 
May that I had to go at once, but that I 
shall write to her.” 

“But what—why—have you had bad 
news?” asked Mrs. Beresford breathlessly. 

Hugh, however, was gone. He hurried 
to the station, whence he sent a porter to 
the Vicarage for his portmanteau. Up to 
the last moment before the train’s de- 
parture he hoped that the Vicar, or per- 
haps even May, would come to bid him at 
least a kindly farewell ; but no one appeared 
except Fred. On Fred’s appearance, Hugh 
was reminded of what May had had time 
to say to him about her brother before the 
Vicar interrupted so roughly the téte-a- 
tote. 





HAMPSTEAD HEATH EXTENSION. 


WHEN the approach of Summer sets 
people longing for the country, it is possible 
to gratify the desire without going very 


far afield. The first warm day of Spring, 
when the buds are visibly expanding, 
and Nature is putting on a delicate wash 
of the purest green, when birds are sing- 
ing in the woods, and the lambs are 
skipping, and the kye routing in the fields, 
is most enjoyable no doubt inthe country ; 
but then, one must live in the country 
to secure its enjoyment, 

The moment comes, and is gone, its 
charms too fleeting and evanescent to be 
seized except by those who are on the lock- 
out for it, or whom chance may throw in 
its way. But Spring blossoms, too, in an 
unmistakeable way, even in London streets. 
Every little forecourt has something to 
show for the coming season ; people are at 
work with trowels and forks, or perhaps 
with old table-knives, in their front 
gardens ; and the costermongers’ barrows 
are loaded with the most vivid and lovely 
blooms. 

The hansom cabman adoins his vehicle 
with primroses, and the omnibus conductor 
has a bunch of violets in bis button-hole. 
The suburban stations, too, are gay with 
beds of hyacinths and daffodils ; the rails 
glitter brightly in the rays of ‘he sun; 
and distant roofs reflect the sparkling 
beams. 

And if we still have a longing for the 





country, for pastures and green fields in 
lieu of the ever-present Piccadilly, what 
four-horse coaches may we not find, all 
ready to start from the White Horse Cellar, 
and glittering with the brightest of varnish, 
and the most satin-coated of horses ? 

But, for the purpose of to-day, a tram- 
car will suffice ; it is a green tram-car, too, 
which looks encouraging and Spring-like ; a 
car which started from somewhere about 
Clerkenwell, and which we may pick up any- 
where along the Kentish Town Road. The 
tram-car reaches the end of its journey at a 
neat-looking roadside tavern, calledthe Duke 
of St. Albans. Beycnd,theroadrises steeply 
towards Highgate, a road thickly set with 
gardens, villas, and handsome houses, and 
with its raised causeway bordered by posts 
and rails, having an air of old-fashioned 
dignity and retirement. 

At no great distance up the rise a shaded 
road opens out to the left, which a wooden 
finger- post of the good old pattern 
announces, or rather points out, as Mill- 
field Lane. The lane winds round among 
villas and walled gardens, like any other 
suburban road, till you come upon an 
opening with green fields beyond, and the 
glitter of water, in a chain of pools, which 
stretch up the valley till they are lost to 
sight in the recesses of a hanging wood 
which stretches across the head of theravine. 
Here was Millfield Farm, no doubt, about 
which certain dim memories seem to hang, 
and, if the farm-house has undergone a 
change into something more ornate and 
dignified, there is still something like a 
farm-yard to be crossed, with a farm-gate 
now wide open, and a board that mildly 
adjures the passer-by not to enter “ except 
on business.” The exception is such a wide 
one, and the general aspect of the place is 
so unaggressive, with no big dog to bark 
or bite, and no horned animals to charge 
or tors one, that there seems no harm m 
taking a short cut through the gateway, 
and between two of the ponds, past a barn, 
and past a huge haystack that diffuses an 
agreeable scent of old hay, and so upon 
theopen down beyond, whichstretchesaway, 
on either hand, with a beld lift towards 
the sky, showing a freedom of outline and 
strength of contour that suggest some 
region wild and remote, far remote from 
the busy haunts of men. 

A solitary figure, outlined against the sky, 
standing uponthe highest point of the green 
headland, might represent for us the scout 
of an ancient British tribe, who watches 
the approach of hordes of relentless foes 
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upon the last stronghold of his race. On 
the side of the hill the young barbarians 
are at play; but, on nearer acquaintance, 
they resolve themselves into a party of 
the children of the period, with nurse- 
maids, and governesses, and all the accesso- 
ries of civilisation, who are romping 
about in the sunshine, and pulling the 
“ gowans fine.” 

Yes, actually, there are gowans, for 
a gowan may be anything in the way of a 
wild flower, if it be bright and yellow; 
and these are bright and yellow enough, 
regular stars of brightness among the 
green turf, although perhaps botanically 
they may rank only as dandelions, 
|  Itis a breather to the top of the ridge, 

and then to the bluff summit where the 
| hill slopes abruptly to the meadows be- 
neath. These meadows are the Gospel 
O:k Fields—recalling some old oaks once 
famous, where, perhaps, a knot of Puritans 
in sad-coloured garments and _ steeple- 
crowned hats, may have gathered in days 
of persecution, to hear the Word from 
some preacher. Lines of new houses 
press closely upon the green fields, and 
beyond lies a wilderness of roofs, with 
towers and spires rising here and there 
under a thin veil of white smoke, mixed 
with patches of still white steam, that 
closes in upon the scene till all is lost in a 
vaporous hazo that mingles with the 
clouds in the horizon. The sun, breaking 
through the clouds, shines here and there 
upon roof and spire, and gives glowing 
touches to the soft, white veil of vapour. 
Far to the eastward the misty veil is 
thinner, and distant hills gleam softly on 
the horizon—the hills of Kent—beyond 
the broad river that winds, invisible to us, 
through the plain below. 

It is noon, and from out of the busy hive 
of men, bells may be heard to ring faintly ; 
Highgate tells the hour to Hampstead, and 
Hampstead tolls it back again; while 
chimes softly tinkle in the air, coming 
from one knows not where, but with a 
pleasant village sound with a leisurely 
sweetness, that suggests hedges and green 
fields unt:inted by city smoke. Down 
below is the busy work-a-day world in all 
the toil and turmoil of its daily existence ; 
but on the hill behind us, larks are soaring 
and warbling, and the hum of insects over- 
powers all sounds of the distant city. And 
yet we are still within the parish of St. 
Pancras ; the parish of workshops, of rail- 
way stations, of miles of streets and shops. 
If the wind were in the right quarter we 





might hear the great bell of Bow, and, 
indeed, it was on that opposite height of 
Highgate, surely, that Dick Whittington 
heard that world-famous chime, “Turn 
again, Waittington.” On this very hill 
are now two or three of Dick's representa- 
tives, pale city lads—on the sick list, per- 
haps, or out of work—who are sitting, 
basking in the sunshine. The figure of 
our ancient Briton turns out to be a 
respectable artisan from King’s Cross. 

“Yes. I come up from the smother 
down yonder,” he says, with a nod in the 
direction of the thickest part of the smoke, 
“and I feel the better for this mouthful of 
fresh air.” The poor fellow has just come 
out of hospital, after an operation, about 
which he seems pleased to talk, and he is 
not good for much as yet, only just to 
crawl about, and try to get a bit of strength, 
And the green fields are pleasant, and the 
“‘filage” beautiful. That word “filage” seems 
to hang rather to the French “ feuillage ” 
than to our English “ foliage,” which last, by 
the way, is a word not in much demand in 
colloquial English. Perhaps the “ filage” 
is a legacy from the Spitalfield weavers, or 
later emigrants from France. Of foliage, 
indeed, there is not very much to be seen 
as yet. But the trees no longer look bare, 
every twig is thickening with buds, and in 
a distant view the softness of Spring is 
spread over all the trees in arich luminous 
haze. 

For we have turned our backs on the 
city now, and another view is spread 
before us; the crescent-shaped ridge that 
bounds the scene, with Highgate, white 
and shining, among its groves and gardens, 
and it; church spire rising from the trees ; 
and on the other horn of the crescent, 
Hampstead, with its rough heath and fuzzy 
down, and its pleasant red-brick houses 
and tiled roofs, Aud there below High- 
gate is the string of silvery pools, and Caen- 
wood, with its tall feathery trees and its 
air of ancient distinction, But why Caen- 
wood? And if it comes to that, why 
Parliament Hill ? for as everybody 
knows, this which forms the base of 
our survey is and has been Parliament 
Hill, and the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary. As to this latter title 
there are sundry theories. Some aver that 
a kind of Parliamentary Council was held 
here during the Civil Wars. There 
was certainly a fight on these hills 
shortly after the Restoration, when some 
of the more fanatic of the old Parliamentary 
soldiers raised an insurrection against the 
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new order of things. One Venner was 
their leader, and they took the field against 
the Monarchy, thoroughly believing that 
eupernatural agencies would be at work to 
help them. The train-bands of London 
came out against these fanatics, whose 
doctrines of a new spiritual Common- 
wealth, and a free sharing of worldly 
goods, were even more obnoxious to 
citizens than to courtiers; and after an 
engagement of a doubtful result among these 
open fields, the Fifth Monarchy men, as 
they were called, retreated to Kenwood, 
and, failing any support from angelic hosts, 
presently dispersed. It was Kenwood 
then, for “Caen” seems to be a more 
recent innovation due to the polished 
Chesterfield, who had the place for a 
time. 

But all this does not help us much to an 
explanation of the title, Parliament Hill. 
For there was nothing Parliamentary about 
the Fifth Monarchy men, who, indeed, 
regarded Parliaments as so much filthy 
rags. Another explanation isat hand. It 
may have been, that this secluded hollow 
was once the seat of an original British 
Parliament, in the days when Parliamen- 
tary costume was composed of the skins of 
wild beasts, and the Speaker’s wig was 


rudimentarily present, in the form of an 
additional streak of blue woad about the 


cheeks. But who could have translated 
the old British Council into the Norman 
French Parliament (+) and after all it is 
upon theordinary and coarse material, rather 
than the historical and dignified, that 
popular nomenclature generally rests. Was 
there ever a fair upon the hill? or a settle- 
ment of booths, whose occupiers sold 
 Parliameut,” which thirty or forty years 
ago was the name of a kind of ginger- 
bread, widely known and appreciated by 
the youngsters of the period ? 

But this last suggestion seems too 
degrading to be seriously entertained. For 
the very outline and contour of the hill 
suggests some high and ancient history. 
It is the contour of a virgin hii, as it is 
untouched by the plough ; ahill of ancient 
fame, where stirring deeds may have been 
done, of which no memory now remains. 
Stay, if there is no memory, there is at 
least a memorial. Some way along the 
ridge rise the relics of an ancient barrow ; 
where a few dark wind-bound fir trees have 
taken root in the ancient soil. Briton and 
Roman, Saxon and Dane, have fought foot 
by foot for the crest of these hills. Old 
Watling Street passed this way, first as 





a British trackway through the wilds of an 
almost impenetrable forest; then as a 
Roman road, cleared, levelled and paved, 
a great highway between flourishing, 
populous cities. Once more the forest 
resumed its sway, and saplings grew to 
mighty trees among the relics of a lost 
civilisation ; wolves prowled about the 
skirts of the hill; and the wild bull pawed 
the turf where now pale Londoners sit and 
watch the smoke cloud that encompasses 
their homes. When the wild beasts of the 
forest disappeared, outlaws and robbers 
still remained ; and these were succeeded 
by the highwaymen of later days, who 
from this point of vantage might watch 
the approach of wayfarers to be plundered, 
or of armed parties to be avoided. Gibbets, 
too, marked the progress of civilisation, 
and ghastly objects swinging to and fro 
in the wind, were at once a terror to 
travellers, and a warning to evil-doers. 

There is another name for the hill, 
Traitors’ Hill, and a vague tradition exists 
that from here some of the conspirators 
of the Gunpowder Plot were on the watch 
by night and by day, at once hoping and 
dreading to see the flame of an awful 
explosion, which should carry Kings, 
Lords, and Commons in fragments to- 
wards the sky. But whether these were 
the traitors, or earlier or later conspira- 
tors, rebels, patriots, whatever they may 
have been, there is no definite evidence to 
show. 

Reminiscences of a more definite cha- 
racter may now be invoked. We may go 
back to the time of the Gordon Riots, when 
Lord Mansfield had his country house at 
Caenwood. The judge who gave slavery 
its quietus in England, and whose support 
of the claims of Catholics to their rights as 
citizens, had drawn upon him the hatred 
of the No Popery mob. The judge’s town 
mansion had been burnt by the rioters, 
and the cry then arose ‘‘To Hampstead !” 
to complete the work of destruction by 
putting the house at Caenwood to the 
flames, A wild and truculent mob 
marched out from London; they reached 
the heights at Hampstead, and were in 
full sight of their object when they came 
upon the wayside inv, which then as now, 
bore the title of “The Spaniards.” Mine 
host of “The Spaniards,” worthy Giles 
Thomas, did not lose his head in the 
emergency. He harangued the mob, 
applauded their purpose, and shouted 
“Down with the Papists!” till he was 
hoarse, And in proof of his sympathy, 
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he would have them all stop and drink at 
his expense. But in the meantime he 
had despatched a messenger to London 
for assistance, and had warned the inmates 
of the house of their danger. All the 
drink in the cellars of the tavern was 
brought out, and the servants at Caenwood 
also rolled casks of ale into the road. The 
heads of the barrels were knocked in, and 
a wild orgie began, ia which, for a time, 
the purpose of the march was forgotten. 
Bat with intoxication came renewed 
courage and enthusiasm, and the cry was 
raised “To Kenhouse !” while the rioters 
began to pull down walls and palings, 
and advanced in a disorderly, threatening 
mass, 

The messenger despatched from “ The 
Spaniards” had speeded well on his 
errand, and a troop of Horse Guards had 
been sent at a gallop to make head 
against the mob. The troops came by 
the route we have just traversed along the 
way to Highgate, and then through 
Millfield Lane, and so into Caenwcod 
itself, where the mob were just swarming 
in. The sight of the horse-soldiers, with 
their gleaming sabres, cooled the ardour 
of the ringleaders ; and the Dutch courage 
of the mob speedily deserted them, and 
left them a prey to wild panic, which 
sent the whole assembly flying down 
Hampstead Hill and over the Heath 
towards London. 

Relics of the Gordon Riots are, it is said, 
still preserved at Caen House, in the form 
of the charred and blackened remains of 
Lord Mansfield’s library, burnt when his 
lordship’s elegant mansion in Bloomsbury 
was destroyed by the mob. The books 
were law-books, mostly, no doubt, and not 
much to be regretted, for there is nothing 
more useless and less interesting than a 
law-book out of date, while its heavy calf- 
binding gives it a species of immortality 
which it is far from deserving. 

Other more suitable memories for this 
open, breezy place may attach to the 
literary men and artists of former days 
who have loved and frequented these hills. 
A favourite walk with S. T. Coleridge, when 
he lived at Highgate, was through this 
same Millfield Lane, and over those hills 
towards Hampstead. Sometimes he would 
meet a pale, fragile-looking young man, 
not very well dressed, who was John 
Keats. Leigh Hunt would take his con- 
stitutional over here from his cottage in 
the Vale of Health. And as for artists, 
there are few among the past generation 





of London artists who have not resorted 
more or less to these health-giving hills, 

It is pleasant to learn that in all 
probability these hills are to be preserved 
as free and open spaces for ever, and that 
they will remain as the favourite resort of 
the inhabitants of the crowded regions 
below, on all high days and holidays, as 
well as affording all London a famous point 
of view—a fine breezy headland, over- 
looking the great ocean of London life. 
To come here in the early summer, at the 
break of day, before the breakfast fires are 
lighted on innumerable hearths, when the 
whole valley of the Thames from Deptford 
to Chelsea lies open to view, with Saint 
Paul’s and all its attendant churches ; the 
Abbey, and the towers of Westminster, 
giided by the rising sun; with the great 
public buildings; with the forest of masts in 
the docks, and in the reaches of the river. 
To see all this, with the hills rising beyond 
would be an experience far more memorable 
than the sight of a number of mountain 
peaks, such as people crowd to the top of 
the Righi to get a view of. Even if the 
wider prospect is veiled in mist, there is 
the nearer view of the semi-circle of 
heights, with hanging woods, and shady 
dells, and glittering pools. 

The highest summit of Parliament Hill 
seems to be about on a level with the 
highest part of Hampstead Heath, where 
there is a break in the line of trees and 
houses, and the tall flagstaff rises against 
the open sky. There is a free, unem- 
barrassed walk right across, with a hedge 
or a ditch here and there, and bird and 
rabbit fanciers from Saint Giles’s may be 
seen at work digging up with their 
knives the dandelion plants, and other 
herbs, which their live stock delight in. 
The way is rough, but pleasant ; here are 
relics of a brick-field ; and there rises a 
high bank of red sand, pierced here and 
there by rabbit burrows. A good many 
pedestrians are scattered about, their dogs 
scampering and barking over the breezy 
common. Looking back, a modern brick 
viaduct, with no apparent purpose about 
it, crosses one of those narrow bournes, 
or ravines, which furrow the hills so 
plentifully hereabouts. The viaduct is, 
in its way, ® monument of a great 
building scheme, which some thirty 
years ago threatened to abolish Hamp- 
stead Heath altogether, and put an 
enormous fortune — estimated at some 
four millions—into the pocket of the 
lord of the manor. Perhaps, if Hamp- 
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stead hai not been the favourite retreat 
of lawyers, famous judges, distinguished 
counsel, and eminent solicitors, the lord of 
the manor would have had his way ; the 
thing had often been done before in other 
quarters. ButHampstead fought well for its 
Heath, and the public opinion on the matter 
was strong, and supported by the universal 
voice of the press; and in the end the 
manorial rights were purchased by the 
Board of Works, for forty thousand pounds; 
not an insignificant price for what cost its 
original owuers little more than the pro- 
verbial old shoe, but a considerable rebate 
upon the inflated estimate mentioned 
above. 

One or two curious points in the history 
of the manor may here be inserted. 
Originally it belonged to the Abbot of 
Westminster, and, on the suppression of 
the convent, it formed part of the endow- 
ment of the new Bishopric of Westminster, 
which, being soon suppressed in its turn, one 
Wroth gota grant of it, whose descendant 
sold it to Baptist Hickes—the universal 
Hickes, so he might be termed, for, 
wherever you may dive into local history, 
the long-headed City mercer, who after- 
wards became Lord Campden, and gave 
his name to Hickes’s Hall, a name still 
opprobrious to thieves and vagabonds, 
wherever you may dive, there, sooner or 
later you will come upon Baptist Hickes. 
From the noble descendant of Hickes, the 
manor was purchased by Sir William 
Langhorne, a wealthy East India merchant. 
Sir William’s great friend and favourite 
was a certain Dr. Warren, a clergyman, 
to whom he gave the livings of Charlton 
and Hampstead, and whose daughter he 
married after the death of his first wife. 

The story goes that Dr. Warren, entering 
Sir William’s study one morning, was in- 
formed by the latter that he was making 
his will. 

““Ha!” cried the Doctor, much inte- 
rested, “and pray what have you done for 
us?” 

Said the Knight complacently, 

“Oh, I have made you thirteenth in 
remainder for these manors.” 

“Is that all?” cried the Doctor in dis- 
gust. “Sir, I would not thank you for 
it.” 

And upon that, Sir William, a little 
vexed, struck his pen through the clause 
in the draft. Curiously enough, by a 
strange series of casualties the manors went 
to the fourteenth tenant in tail, a distant 
cousin of the entailer, one Mrs. Maryon. 





Aud thus it might have been Dr. 
Warren’s, had that worthy divine known 
how to keep his temper. A certain un- 
luckiness as to direct transmission seemed 
still to characterise the estate, and the son 
of Widow Maryon having no heirs of his 
own, bequeathed it to a grand-niece, who 
married General Sir Thomas Spencer 
Wilson, and the joint names of Maryon 
Wilson will be remembered as those of the 
usurping lord of the manor who tried to 
turn the Heath into building ground, and 
Pactolus into his own pockets. 

And thus it happens that Hampstead 
is still to be recognised in its main features, 
although there are many changes and 
alterations about the old village. The 
footpath across the Heath leads directly to 
Well-walk, which some years ago was a 
rural lane, and where Keats’s favourite 
seat was still pointed out. It is still a 
pleasant shady place with an old garden 
wall butting upon it, which must have been 
there for a couple of centuries. But tall 
houses on each side have destroyed the 
chief charm of the place, and there is 
nothing left of the old Well-house, which 
once was the resort of a goodly company, 
and thought almost as genteel as Tunbridge 
Wells. Nor shall we find any trace of 
Sion Chapel near the Wells, once a great 
marrying place, where it was announced 
that a chaplain wasconstantly in attendance, 
and where people might be married free if 
they kept their wedding dinners at the 
gardens. Nor is there anything to be seen 
of the Long Room where balls and concerts 
were held; nor of the trap-ball ground 
adjoining, where in a print of the period, 
a number of ladies and gentlemen in 
garments of the revolutionary age, may be 
seen at this elegant pastime. 

To chase the rolling circle’s speed, 
Or urge the flying ball. 

The literature of trap-ball by the way is 
sadly scanty. And yet till well in the 
present century the game held the place 
which croquet occupied later on, and which 
is now taken by lawn-tennis ; a game, that 
is, in which both sexes may join, and which 
favours that pleasing intercourse known as 
flirtation. 

And with the Wells have also dis- 
appeared the Flasks—the Upper and Lower 
Flasks, with their appropriate walks. The 
Upper Flask having been the once favourite 
tavern, where wits and men of fashion 
resorted in the summer, and where a rural 
session of the Kitcat Club was established. 
The Flask, too, was Richardson’s house ; 
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here he established the unhappy Clarissa, 
when pursued by the over-ardent Lovelace. 
The name remains as the sign of a tavern ; 
but the old house disappeared long ago. 

But the favoured houses of a later 
generation of “littérateurs and viveurs” 
still remain. There is Jack Straw’s 
Castle as flourishing as ever, and The 
Spaniards in its shady nook. But these 
houses recall memories which are almost 
too recent to be freely handled. 

On the Heath, below the Castle, the 
peculiar name of which has never been 
satisfactorily accounted for, is still to be 
made out the scene of John Sadler’s 
singular suicide; and there is always the 
noble view of hill and dale, with Harrow 
on its hill, and Hendon, and a country that 
looks forest-like stil], with water shining 
here and there, and the white steam of 
passing trains curling over the Jandscape. 





THE PLEASURES OF A SMALL 
INCOME. 

Mvucu# has been said and written about 
the drawbacks, pains, and penalties attach- 
ing to a small income; but no one has seen 
the necessity to call attention to the fact 
that the judicious administration of a 
limited yearly amount contains, in itself, a 
good many of the elements of pleasure. 

Certainly, there is no danger of satiety 
in the amount of indulgence in luxurious 
pleasure; but that is a good at the outset. 

I have studied the subject from various 
points of view: from history, from observa- 
tion, from experience (best of the three). 
I have seen ‘better days,’ have under- 
gone losses which have made an appreciable 
difference in private expenditure; have had 
to forego things which in former years were 
necessaries, but which would now, if in- 
dulged in, be luxuries. I have had to 
deny myself the pleasure of travelling, of 
going to places of amusement, of indulging 
the love of buying pretty things, of giving 
kindly gifts. I have had to look thought- 
fully, wistfully, at a sixpence twice before 
spending it, and have parted from it with 
a pathetic regret, as from a dear and 
valued friend ; and yet I cannot say that I 
have become demoralised thereby, nor 
that I have found less pleasure in life than 
I had before. Nay, I sometimes think my 
poverty has but added a keener zest to 
existence. 

True, I have had more care, more 
anxiety, more actual hard bodily and 





mental work ; the future—and how to meet 
it has sometimes been an ugly nightmare 
in my waking hours, more especially when 
feeling ‘‘out of gear,’ “below par,” 
“played out,” or whatever may be the 
present fashionable term for feeling at 
variance with oneself and with the world ; 
the present—and how to fulfil its daily 
demands for food and raiment, for rent and 
taxes, how to stop the thousand little leaks 
whereby shillings and pence flow drop by 
drop from a scantily-filled purse, has taxed 
every energy I possess. How to be just 
before I am generous—the latter so much 
more easy, more pleasing to self, more 
recognised by the world outside — has 
sometimes proved an irksome duty. 

Hours have been spent over accounts 
where only minutes were before, in the 
vain hope of being here able to reduce, 
there to pare away a trifle; old garments 
have been renovated, old furniture up- 
holstered, old books read, old songs sung. 

Hard lines, at first glance, al] this seems 
to be, after knowing no former stint. And 
yet was there not a subtle pride in wearing 
the robe transformed by one’s own skill ; 
was there not a double sense of proprietor- 
ship in its possession? And does not the 
chair or sofa assume an added interest as 
being one’s own handicraft, and the means 
of developing a talent for invention lying 
latent and undiscovered ? 

To be clever enough, out of the scanty 
store, and without any sensible diminution 
or alteration of daily fare, to save a small 
sum against the inevitable rainy day ; to 
produce proudly, unexpectedly, and amidat 
the undisguised delight of the household, 
enough for a summer outing or an evening 
at some place of amusement ; to be able to 
buy some dainty work of art to embellish 
the dingy room ; to purchase a flower or 
delicacy for a friend’s sick-room, help 
to make some red-letter hours in the 
prosaic depressing labour of making two 
short ends meet. 

There are certainly the contrary lights 
to the picture, which, in a dispassionate 
view of the circumstances, must also be 
considered. The quelling of generous 
impulses, in degree, if not in kind ; the 
being obliged to do, or seem to do, little 
meap, unaccustomed things, the sinking 
down ever so little in the opinion of one’s 
small immediate world, even though we 
know the opinion is not worth much ; 
the constant necessity of thinking of money 
and money’s worth—always a sordid and 
unelevating business; the stern denial 
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given to one’s tastes and wishes for fair 
surroundings, and expansion in art, and 
] literature, and travel; the pinch that 
poverty, especially “ genteel poverty,” gives 
to the mind as well as the body: these are 
some of the drawbacks which the owner of 
the small purse experiences most keenly. 

And yet, by comparison with those who 
have but to say the word, and their very 
wishes are complied with, those to whom 
obsequious shopkeepers bow, whore tables 
are covered with delicacies, who can com- 
mand pleasure and all its accessories at 
their wil], to whom the graceful amenities 
of life come easily and almost unasked, I 
maintain that in comparison with these the 
man with the small purse gets more real, 
natural, fresh, unalloyed delight out of his 
rare, long-waited-for pleasure, of whatever 
kind it may happen to be, than does the 
other, 

For the mere enforced self-denial has 
been a good precursor of the coming joy; 
the anticipation—more often in life prefer- 
able to the reality—has only prepared him 
—as a “hors d’ceuvre ” to the palate of a 
gourmet—for the full enjoyment of his 
particular entertainment. ‘he participa- 
tion of his pleasure with his appreciative 
family, who have all shared the former 
burden, make a delightful emotion un- 
known to, and hardly to be understood 
by the man who has everything he wishes 
without any effort of will or person. 

The mere planning and forecasting of 
the infrequent pleasure is in itself a delight- 
some exercise ; the getting the utmost value 
for one’s money, irksome in most cases, is 
full of interest in this. I recall, at this 
moment, a delightful six weeks abroad 
which we, a party of three, enjoyed on a 
certain sum saved from household expenses, 
and which had been planned before almost 
to the spending of every shilling. Had it 
merely been intimated to us that we were 
to start on the morrow—go where we 
would, spend what we liked—the trip 
would have been shorn of half its charm. 
We taiked of it for weeks before, we con- 
sulted guide books, friends, routes, got the 
names of hotels, the prices and tariffs of 
different places, and came back not exceed- 
ing the sum we had originally agreed to 
spend, having had a most enjoyable time, 
and bringing back with us some pretty 
reminiscences of our travels, beyond the 
inexhaustible treasures of memory and 
retrospection. How deliciously excited 
and happy we showed beside some “‘blasé” 
travellers, who “did” every place, and 





everything, and had neither interest, nor 
delight, nor satisfaction in anything, and 
who exhibited no emotion whatever but a 
thorough contempt for the countries 
through which they were passing, and the 
people they encountered. They had far 
better have stayed at home, for all the 
good their tour did them, unless to point a 
moral to others, 

Another great pleasure people of small 
means have over the rich, is in the giving 
and receiving of presents. ‘The selection 
of a gift bestowed by a person of limited 
purse is always an occasion demanding 
more time and trouble than it is to the 
millionaire who walks into a shop, and, 
regardless of the relative value of articles, 
orders whatever takes his fancy to be sent 
to his house. In the case of the other, the 
value, the use, the lastingness, the suita- 
bility to the recipient, are all discussed 
and weighed, and add to the pleasure of 
both giverand receiver. It isthesmallthings 
in life which count the most and weigh the 
heaviest, and a pretty gift which costs the 
sender some self-denial in the giving, some 
thought in the choosing, or some trouble 
in the making, is worth more than a 
present which costs in money ten times as 
much, 

The person of limited income, trammelled 
though he may be in the constant, 
earnest care to keep free of debt, is 
not weighted with the heavy responsibilities 
which a man of large means, a Janded 
proprietor, or merchant, or manufacturer 
who employs labour, if he be at the same 
time a thoughtful and conscientious man, 
must always feel. 

I do not despise wealth ; I think money 
is a great sweetener and smoother out of 
the difficulties of life; but great wealth 
brings its own special cares. 

Seneca says: “A great fortune is a great 
slavery.” How tospend freely, judiciously, | 
and not to squander; how to resist thou- 
sands of false and begging appeals, and yet 
be truly charitable ; how to raise those 
around and give them their fair proportion 
of the “goods the gods have provided” 
for him; how best to lay out his acres, 
how to advance the interests and best 
to influence the character of those de- 
pendent on him; how to be a faithful 
steward of much wealtb, is a difficult, 
dangerous, and not too pleasant task. 

I have known rich men who enjoyed 
their wealth, whose hearts were large as 
their purses ; who did kindly deeds in out- 
of-the-way places and manners ; who gave 
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felicitous gifts, which is itself an innate 
gift, with lavish hand; who were humble, 
gentle patrons of art and literature; whose 
gold could not corrupt them, nor tarnish 
their sweet and simple natures, 

Others I have known who have lain 
awake—tossing for want of that rest no 
fortune can buy—wondering where and 
how they could invest their quickly-gotten 
money, so as to bring in the highest 
returns ; who lost their health in the mad 
race for wealth, and hoarded their gold to 
its detriment and to their own destruction. 

Another pleasure of the comparatively 
poor I must not omit, but which I must con- 
fess belongs more to the feminine portion of 
the necessarily economical household, and 
that is the delightful pastime of bargain- 
hunting. ‘Cheap Sales,” “ Great Reduc- 
tions,” “ Job Lots,” “Bankrupt Stocks,” 
“Sale of Manufacturers’ Stocks,” words 
most alluring to a woman’s ear, and especi- 
ally to the woman of small income; most 
unfortunate that it should be so, for these 
are the very places she should most avoid 
—and doesn’t. 

This part of my subject is not drawn 
from observation, but from bitter experi- 
ence. 

I know what it is to con the fascinating 


pamphlets those worldly-wise schemers 
sew broadcast at certain seasons of the 
year, setting forth in tempting figures their 


enticing bargains. They have well gauged 
the female mind. I have walked miles, 
and paid cab and train fares to save a 
penny a yard, on what I could have got 
equally well in the next street, 

If only that had been all; but once 
inside those Halls of Temptation, I have 
allowed my eager eyes to wander on 
forbidden ground ; the serpent has held 
out a dainty bait, and whispered : 

“This or that is so cheap; pity to let 
the occasion slip ; if not fit for present use, 
it is sure to be useful by-and-by.” 

And though a haunting consciousness of 
folly and wrong-doing half marred the 
pleasure, I walked open-eyed straight into 
the trap, and spent my hardly-earned 
money on something which is still lying 
in a drawer, and which has never been of 
any sort of use at all, 

And yet so keen is the pleasure of look- 
ing over the tempting wares, so delightful 
the mere act of purchasing them, that 
filed as I am with regret and remorse at 
my folly in the past, I know that I am 
ready on the morrow to succumb again to 
the same temptation. 





They say it is the first step in the right 
direction to cry ‘“Peccavi.” This, at 
least, I have done; and let me lay to 
heart in the future that “the time for 
reasoning is before we have approached 
near enough to the forbidden fruit to 
look at it and admire.” 

Finally, a small income induces some 
very worthy virtues, and helps to destroy 
some grave errors, 

It inculeates prudence and forethought, 
and economy, of which Cicero said: 
“ Economy is of itself a great revenue ” ; 
it induces self-denial, self-reliance, and 
habits of regularity. 

It also teaches, though in a slow and 
somewhat painful school, patience and 
contentment, except in some exceptional 
natures where the coustant, watchful 
grinding narrows the sympathies and 
deadens all the emotions except self-pity. 
It developes possibilities for gcod, and 
calls into prompt action powers of nature 
undreamt of before, and binds the members 
of a family more closely together in the 
bonds of a common and sacred labour. 

Be this as it may, it is a grand thing to 
believe that it is possible to be happy, 
though we toil to win the happiness, and 
reach it but on rare occasions, which, being 
few and far between, have the more likeli- 
hood to be of the nature of the angels 
whose visits they resemble. 





IN RHINELAND. 


CuaAucer has told how, when “ April 
showers have pierced the drought of 
March, folks long to go on pilgrimages and 
seek strange strands.” Thus, some years 
ago, while sojourning at Bonn, two German 
friends, inspired, no doubt, by the mystic 
solar influence of the season, proposed to 
me to go a pilgrimage with them to the 
Mount of Olives—not the sacred hill of 
Jerusalem, but one of its many namesakes, 
the highest and most distant of the Seven 
Mountains so called, those hills which stand 
like sentinels on guard before the entrance 
of that Paradise, the upper Rhine valley. 

More than a month later than Chaucer’s 
pilgrims, in the last week of May, we 
three determined on this yet shorter pil- 
grimage than Chaucer’s jaunt to Canter- 
bury. In move reverent mood than Mark 
Twain’s “ Pilgrims Abroad,’ though not to 
worship at shrine of cardinal or saint, we 
went but to sacrifice a night’s rest upon 
the altar of the great sun-god—-in short, 
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to see the sua rise upon the glad season of 
Whitsuntide, from the summit of the 
Mount of Olives. 

1 know not why Rhineland folks climb 
the hiJl on Whit-Saturday rather than 
another day. Let who will seek an in- 
dication of pre-historic solar worship in 
the fact, we, hearing of no contemplated 
torchlight merry-making on the part of the 
students of the University such as are 
sometimes organised, concluded we might 
possibly have the Seven Mountains to 
ourselves, for our sole enjoyment, on one 
of the first warm, moonlit nights of the 
year. 

Accordingly, charmed with the thought 
of three hours’ tramp through the woods 
at night, my mind filled with solar myths, 
medi val goblins, and wood sprites, I met 
my friends upon the Rhine wharf on 
Whitsuntide eve 188—. It was light as 
day in the beams of the full moon, the 
ripples of the river sparkled, and the 
villages on the other shore showed with 
sharp, dark outlines and silvery surfaces 
against the cloudless sky. On our right, 
up stream, lay the Seven Mountains, the 
familiar outline borrowing a new beauty 
from the abrupt shadows and ghostly 
shimmer of the moonlight. 

The broad embankment was dotted with 
groups of people awaiting, like ourselve:, 
the advent of the Cologne boat; others 
came from beneath the pitchy shadow of 
the avenue of pollari limes that borders 
the river. 

The Minster bells chimed midnight, 
other churches followed suit, and all was 
still again when the steamer hove in sight. 
A phantom boat it seemed as it glided past 
the willow fringe at the mouth of the 
Siege on the opposite shore. Black and 
silent it approached, unearthly in the 
moonlight, with the great, white awnings 
of the upper decks shining like the spread 
wings of some huge aquatic bird, until a 
puffing of engines and shrieking of whistles, 
for a moment terrific, broke the spell. 

The groups about the wharf gathered at 
the gate, and, amid pushes and exclama- 
tions in broad Bonn dialect, the people 
scattered down the rattling planked jetty 
andonboard. Following, we found ourselves 
alone upon the upper deck; below, we 
heard the authors of the pushing and ex- 
claiming. They seemed to be a holiday 
party of apprentices and journeymen, and 
a choral society to boot, for they began to 
sing. 

As we glided along the water the 





pathetic German songs, trolled forth in 
merry voices, sounded pleasantly enough. 
lt was au odd mixture of beer and senti- 
ment, broken by bursts of merriment over 
a companion who, having seemingly sur- 
passed the others ia his numbers of 
“seid!” of ale, now proved a Jaggard in 
the matters of crochets and quavers. 
Their joyful “Juvivallera! Juvivallera!” 
struck echoes from the wooded slopes of 
the Petersberg as we lost sight of the last 
light from Bonn’s palatial villas, and 
entered into the shadow of the Seven 
Mountains — that vast portal through 
which Father Rhine forces his way, to flow 
henceforth placidly over flat country for 
many a long league down to his sand- 
choked outlet into the gray North Sea. 
The Drachenfels, the dragon - haunted, 
castle-crowned rock of old, reared its dark 
“silhouette” against the sky, and the 
jovial apprentices lapsed into silence, as, 
with volumes of steam and sound, we 
“made” Konigswinter. A light gleamed 
here and there from the white houses of 
the little town nestling on its narrow ledge 
between the river and the vine-decked 
hills that yield the red Dragon’s-blood— 
Dragon-blood shed by the gallant Siegfried 
when, in olden days, he freed the country 
from the monstrous dragon that dwelt in 
the cave on the other side of the rock. The 
cave is still to be seen; the blood of the 
dragon oozes yearly from the soil in sweet 
purple drops, through the vine branches, 
and Siegfried is sung, by poet and musician, 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, from Bonn to Baireuth. Who shall 
say that nature, or human nature, is un- 
grateful ? 

A large party left the boat with us, our 
apprentices ; and, to judge by their talk, 
some folks from Cologne. We discussed 
the probability of their being on the same 
errand as ourselves. A scarcely pleasant 
prospect. Certainly we did not grudge 
these joyous, city toilers their share of the 
glories of their native hills; but their 
bibulous mirth and satyric antics were not 
desirable accompaniments to our wood- 
land devotions, We left them clamouring 
in an inn-yard; and, passing up the 
narrow street, where voice and footsteps 
echoed as in a ‘cavern, we climbed the 
winding path between the bare poles 
and closely pruned vines over the lower 
slopes of the Drachenfels. At the cross- 
roads we halted, to take our first look 
backwards over the roofs of the sleeping 
townlet, the shining river, and the wide 
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plain beyond ; we turned to the dark hills 
before us and were startled by shouts and 
flames on the path we had come, In a 
moment the wild crew of ’prentices, torch 
in hand, were upon us. We stood aside, 
and helter-skelter they rushed, laughing 
and shouting, past us into the darkness, 
like a masque, a vision of the night, and 
silence closed round us again. Adown 
the slope into the “ Valley of Nightingales,” 
a narrow path hedged in with trees and 
brushwood, somewhat damp under foot, 
and dark as the open ona cloudy, moonless 
night, in single file we walked in silence 
through the blackness, feeling rather than 
seeing our way. This seemed a part of 
our pilgrimage, of which we might boast 
as a merit to have gone through ; but in a 
moment the valley’s name was justified, 
and a burst of melody filled our ears, on 
the alert for cracking branches, or spongy 
hiss of boggy ground beneath our feet. 
There must have been five or six sisters, 
Philomelz, they answered each other 
slowly, then with a chorus of joyous trills. 
What a glorious, sad song it is, the 
swelling shake, a wealth of harmony, an 
abundance of sounds to which one listens 
breathless, afraid to lose a single vibration, 
straining to retain the swift, fleeting music 
that dies into a quiver of doubt ; then the 
questioning notes, clear, sweet, and the 
long, sad pipe, almost a wail, which, as it 
dies away, leaves a thrill of pleasure, half 
pain, an excess of joy in the ears of the 
listener ! 

Our path led upward again. The moon 
greeted us between the sparse branches, 
and soon we had reached a point of vantage 
whence we looked upon the tree tops of 
the nightingales’ sacred grove, and around 
us, again, were the soft outlines of the 
wooded hills, varying at every step we 
took. Sentimental pilgrims as we were, ever 
gazing around us, we stumbled more than 


| once over the great stones placed alter- 
| nately on either side of the broad road, to 


save it from undue wear by heavy quarry 
Far below us, on a lower path, 
gleamed the torches of our uncongenial 
fellow-pilgrims, and the glees and madrigals 
of the holiday ’prentices floated pleasantly 
to our ears. We regretted our impotent 
movements of impatience—it was easy to 
be humane at that distance ; and, looking 
down and around on the vast panorama of 
undulating green as we crossed the Hirsch- 
berg, the will-o’-the-wisp flames and snatches 
of music sorted well with the deep shadows 
and silvery illuminated hill-sides. We 





were back in the “ Once upon a time,” and 
below were a troop of goblins visiting their 
hidden treasures in the hollow hills, or 
was it the jolly Abbot of Heisterback, 
belated on his way from a neighbouring 
priory ? 

Up and down, over the two mounts, 
Rosenav, Great and Small, past the little 
stone shrine with its iron-barred recess, 
’twixt brushwood, scrub, and glades of oak, 
skirting the black depths of a spinney of 
pines, past the little Margaritenhof, the 
farm that is the one spot of life in the 
green waste by day, lonely enough for the 
home of a fairy-tale heroine or the Seven 
Dwarfs themselyes—on for many a mile 
until, as the moon sank behind the western 
horizon, we ascended the slopes of the 
Mount of Olives. 

It was too dark to see the hills we had 
traversed; through the woods, up the 
steep stony path that leads to the summit, 
we climbed, and emerging from the wood, 
found ourselves on a small, bare, rocky 
plateau. A wooden shanty, dignified by 
the name of “ Restauration,” occupied a 
third of the space. An eyesore by day, this 
was a welcome refuge to weary pilgrims by 
night ; but, alas! for our nineteenth-century 
nerves, the result, as Mr. Taine remarks, of 
three centuries of culture, we preferred the 
penetrating mist of dawn to the foul smoke 
and loud talk of our fellow-pilgrims, all a 
good century behind us in fastidiousness. 

The beauty of the night was gone; all 
around was wrapt in a thick gray fog. The 
moonlit hills were henceforthas a dream ; we 
were on a raft in mid-ocean ; the air cold 
and paling, in such wise that the darkness 
seemed to steal away, rather than the light 
to grow stronger. It was the dull moments 
between the acts. Nature was scene- 
shifting ; Queen Luna had retired amid 
enthusiastic plaudits. Now we doubted 
whether King Sol would eclipse her, and 
we waited his coming with more indiffer- 
ence than was predicated by our long 
pilgrimage for his sake. 

Somewhat subdued by the air of dawn, 
the merry ’prentices and their companions 
turned out of the shanty and established 
themselves in an arbour, where benches 
were arranged east of the little building. 
We hastened into the warm room they 
had left, and placed ourselves at the tiny 
window, facing east. 

Drowsy with unwonted fatigue, we 
waited. An exclamation roused me to 
look out. A white light had dawned in 
the east, it spread over half the sky, and 
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then gradually over the whole. Around 
our mountain-top, surged a white sea of 
mist, soft, snowy, impenetrable cloud which 
rolled and swelled continuously as though 
uneasily conscious of the conqueror’s 
approach. 

Lighter it grew; yellowrays shotupin the 
east, tingeing the fleecy-white clouds that 
hung in the pale blue vault ; the blue grew 
deeper; a rosy veil spread upward over 
the yellow cloudlets; the boundaries of 
the universe seemed to widen as we gazed 
into the ever intensifying azure of the 
western hemisphere; flushes of red, 
purple, and gold, swept over half the 
glorious hollow globe ; faint reflections of 
its glory touched here and there the stir- 
ring cloud garment of the world at our 
feet. 

The next moment we were dazzled by 
the hero of the day himself; fierce and 
golden the sun leapt up, rapidly surmount- 
ing the bank of cloud on the horizon. 
Below the cloud garment, agitated by the 
golden sword rays of the conqueror, rolled 
fold by fold away, and melted into dew, 
slowly revealing the green world beneath. 
One after the other we watched the glad 
hills welcome their sun-god—the Peters- 
berg, the Hirschberg, the Sturmberg, the 
beautiful Dragon-rock, the square-topped, 
quarry-broken Wolkenburg, the mighty 
Léiwenburg, and all the little hills 
between, stood green and fresh after 
their vapour bath; each moment fresh 
valleys were opened to us, and our eyes 
dived delighted into nooks of verdure. 
I do not know whether the sun-rise differs 
on this day from another, but we forgot 
our fatigue and the dust of travel in this 
dew-bathed glory of morning. 

Truth is beauty, and ugliness is truth ; 
therefore beauty is ugliness, say the 
realists; but ugliness is only half truth. 
Seeking wood-nymphs, we may chance 
upon a satyr, but be sure a nymph is hard 
by. Such a saiyr was to thrust himself at 
intervals upon our sylvan joys. Sounds of 
quarrelling, in terms more forcible than 
choice, broke upon our ears. Our fellow- 
pilgrims had not wasted many moments 
upon the splendour of earth and sky, and 
their beer-drinking in the arbour was now 
interrupted by a disagreement between a 
young married couple of the Cologne 
party, jealousy the cause. Their friends 
made remarks, more or less soothing or 
inflammatory, in the broad Cologne dialect. 
The uproar became general; after vain at- 
tempts at personal violence, the injured wife 





relapsed into tears, and a Cologne wag 
struck up the then popular melody, ‘“ Das 
ist die liebe, etc” —and this is love! Oh, 
dearest Felix! all our love again is nought. 

With a roar of good-natured laughter, 
the party, assisted by our Bonn glee-singers, 
joined in the chorus; the unhappy couple 
were forced into each other’s arms, Mbolli- 
fied by music and laughter, they embraced, 
and were soon drinking together, and 
clinking glasses all round the table. 
Inclined to be disgusted at the incident, we 
joined in the laugh when the chorus of 
* This is love” so appropriately arrested the 
flow of angry passions. The vulgar inter- 
ruption ended most humanly, and, as a 
true comedy, with tears and laughter. 
It was the last we had to endure. The 
actors in the masque of night and comedy 
of the morning departed, and we were 
alone on the Mount of Olives, 

Warm was the sunlight, fresh and sweet 
was the air, as we stood gazing westward 
over the fertile undulations and broad 
valleys of Westphalia. The river Siege, 
winding Rhinewards, lay like a silver 
thread in the landscape; for miles away 
every tree was distinct in the clear at- 
mosphere. Over the Seven Mountains 
wreaths of white mist were rising from 
deep vales; beyond lay the mighty Rhine 
and that Netherland, which farther north 
gives a name to country and people. 
Pink and gold had faded from the clear 
blue sky. The morning was awake. Men 
and animals were stirring in the Marga- 
ritenhof; a cow-bell tinkled; thrushes 
and blackbirds piped in the wood as we 
descended from the Mount of Olives. 
How short a time it was since we had 
stumbled up this path in the dark! In an 
hour we had seen what seemed like half 
the world, a transfigured image of the 
whole. 

Who shall tell the delights of our tramp 
over hill and vale that ‘incense-breathing 
morn?” We gathered lilies-of-the-valley 
in sheltered nooks ; tarried on the heights 
to view fresh landscapes; listened to the 
birds in the groves ; and finally arrived on 
the Drachenfels at six o’clock in the mcrn- 
ing to breakfast. 

Every one who has journeyed up the 
Rhine knows the Drachenfels. There, too, 
is the inevitable “Restauration.” But, 
conscious of its incongruity, the roomy 
Swiss cottage hides itself modestly behind 
trees, on a ledge below the ruin. Hungry 
as we were, we did not cavil, as casual 
visitors are apt to do at this cockney 
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desecration of a spot devoted to memory 
of medizval robber-barons, and mythical 
princes, but enjoyed our breakfast, looking 
from the broad verandah upon the 
Wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose lordly bosom nobly swells 
Between the banks that bear the vine. 
We called over each familiar object in the 
wide landscape beyond; the castled mound 
of Godesberg ; the tapering spire of Bonu 
Minster ; the monster towers of Cologne 
thirty miles away; mere clouds on the 
horizon ; the low line of hills, last out- 
lying spurs of the Eifel; the red-roofed 
villages of the plain. Each beauty seemed 
a new one; the magic of the Rhineland 
cast new spells over us, Well may the 
poet warn his countrymen against the fatal 
river. Dwell upon its banks a few short 
years, and you are homesick for it for the 
rest of your life. The love of it rests in 
your heart; the longing to re-visit it recurs 
at intervals, 

An early boat carried us to Bonn, where 
we landed, lily-laden, on the wharf. 
Church bells, and folks in holiday attire, 
reminded us that it was Whit-Sunday, as, 
way-worn and travel-stained, as pilgrims 
may be, we hastened through the chestnut 
avenues of the Hofgarten to our respective 
homes. 


RED TOWERS. 
By ELEANOR C. PRICE, 
Author of ** Gerald,’’ ** Alexia,” ete., ete. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER III, THE ENGLISH COUSIN. 


THE train from Paris steamed slowly 
into the station at Saint Bernard, past the 
cemetery with its many crosses, under old 
garden walls, up to the platform, now 
shaded with laburnum and pink may. The 
sun was getting low, and one of the may- 
trees made a natural bower full of rosy 
light, where three people were talking 
together, apart from the Saturday crowd of 
caps and blouses. The sky was cloudless, 
and the air dazzlingly clear, and fresh, 
without a touch of coldness. Coming 
down from the glaring heat and noise of 
Paris into this pure, quiet country, was 
like stepping into Paradise. 

Captain Percival, rather cross, and 
wearied with his long day’s journey, was 
looking out of the window. He thought 
that after all he was perhaps doing some- 





thing rather too kind and good-natured, in 
travelling all this distance to see a person 
who had certainly treated his family, and 
especially himself, with great coldness and 
ingratitude. In fact, it was curiosity which 
brought him down into these French wilds; 
curiosity as to the sort of life which his 
cousin had made out for herself, mixed 
with a certain love of interference, and a 
vast capacity for being bored at Wools- 
borough, which had made him feel that he 
must have a few days in Paris by way of 
relaxation, And once in Paris, it was 
natural to think of Celia, and to wonder 
what change the four years had made in 
her, and, in short, generously to offer his 
friendship to the cold, worldly woman who 
had declined anything better. As he 
travelled down from Paris that day, he 
was at first rather pleased with what he 
was doing; but the journey was tiresome ; 
there was a bustling change into a slow, 
cross-country train, which bored him ; he 
hated the French and their “ administra- 
tion,” and was inclined to quarrel with 
every Official he came across; he began 
to wonder how he would be received ; 
he sneered inwardly at French titles, 
after the fashion of an ignorant English- 
man; he read Celia’s note again, and 
thought it cold ; he wondered if she would 
keep her promise of sending to meet him ; 
in short, he prepared himself to be injured, 
offended, and slighted in every possible way. 

In this frame of mind he looked out to 
see if the little station happened to be 
Saint Bernard, and had no need to listen to 
the voices of the porters, for there he saw 
his cousin Celia standing under the may- 
tree, talking to an ugly little man anda 
handsome woman, herself beautifally 
dressed, and much handsomer, he instantly 
thought, than in the days when he made 
love to her at Woolsborough, now so long 
ago. 

“In another moment she saw him, and 
said a farewell word to her companions, 
parting from them with bows and smiles. 
The little man, who had been standing 
bare-headed talking to her, put his hat on 
again, and he and the lady hurried towards 
the train. Madame de Montmirail came 
straight to the carriage from which Vincent 
was getting out, with smiles and out- 
stretched hands. He certainly could not 
complain of her welcome. 

“T am so very glad to see you,” she 
said, in the voice every peculiar tone 
of which he remembered so well. “It is 
so kind of you to come.” 
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Vincent did not exactly know whether 
he was pleased with her manner, though, 
in theory, of course, it was perfection. It 
showed plainly that the past was not to be 
remembered, and, therefore, that there 
could not possibly be any awkwardness in 
their intercourse now. It was very digni- 
fied and quite natural. Vincent could 
only put on his best manners, and answer 
this stately young Marquise in the way 
she seemed to expect. 

Her large open carriage was waiting 
outside the station, and the horses were 
shaking their bells impatiently. Soon 
they were cff, and then Madame de 
Montmirail began very amiably to make 
apologies for her husband. 

“ Achille is so sorry,” she said. ‘“ He is 
kept at Tours on business till to-morrow 
afternoon. He told me to explain to you. 
Till to-morrow I hope you will be able to 
endure life with me and Antoinette.” 

“| think so, thank you,” said Vincent. 

* Not that there will be much to amuse 
| you afterwards, I am afraid,” she went on. 
“ This is such a very bad time of year, you 
know; all our neighbours are in Paris. 
You should have come in September, when 
we are really gay, and when you could 
have gone out shooting.” 

“Thanks,” said Vincent ; “ but after all, 
I came to see you, and French sport is, 
perhaps—well, an acquired taste !” 

“Like English society,” said Celia, 
laughing a little. ‘In the country at 
least, and in cathedral towns. Poor dear 
old Woolsborough! How dull it used to 
be! And tell me, how is everybody 3 
When did you leave Aunt Flo and Uncle 
Tom? Are they quite well?” 

“The Canon is flourishing,” said Vincent. 
‘Not so sure about my mother; she looks 
a little worn. She is four years older, you 
know, and it shows. Not that that is 
always the case—at least, the years are 
kind to some people, and give them what 
they take away from others.” 

“ Thanks ; that is very pretty. You will 
do very well in France,” said Celia, looking 
at him and smiling. 

As she met his rather melancholy eyes, 
some strong memory of days gone by came 
suddenly over her ; she became grave and 
silent, and looked the other way. They 
drove on quickly, along the straight road 
with its border of poplars, now all a soft, 
shimmering green, with lovely grey and 
blue shadows, standing tall and motionless 
against the clear depth of evening sky. 
The intense stillness, the sweetness of the 





air, with its just perceptible breath of 
wood-smoke and fir-trees, the sunset glory 
that was growing deeper, flaming up before 
it died, in a last attempt to delay the 
victory of that soft, grey twilight which 
was already lurking in shady places, in 
deep lanes, in low meadows under trees :— 
all this, the natural magic of a summer 
evening in Anjou, was now at its height, 
and could not fail of its effect on people 
with so much to remember, though they 
might be among the least romantic of their 
kind. 

Vincent watched his compavion with a 
sort of wonder. In his heart he had never 
really understood her proceedings, for he 
had never really believed in the coldness 
and hardness of which he had accused her. 
In spite of everything she chose to say, he 
had been honestly convinced that she cared 
for him, when he went away toIndia. Of 
course she never cared for Paul Romaine : 
that he knew, and he was right there. 
But her cold answer to his mad letter 
from India had really surprised him, 
showing that he had very blindly mis- 
understood Celia; and after this her giving 
herself away, fortune and all, to a French- 
man, seemed to show that his cousin Celia, 
the bright girl who had made Wools- 
borough so pleasant that summer, had 
never really existed. Why had she married 
this Frenchman? Was it possible that 
she cared for him? There were a dozen 
questions to be asked about it, but no 
satisfactory answer could possibly be had. 
Paying her a visit in her foreign home was 
the likeliest way of making discoveries, 
and the first of these seemed to be that 
she was contented. 

‘ And why are not you in Paris, like 
everybody else?” asked Vincent, suddenly 
breaking the silence. 

“Well—I don’t know—we are econo- 
mising a little,” she answered. “ We 
have spent a great deal on the house, 
as you will see, and there is plenty 
more to do stil]. And my husband is 
‘maire’ of our village, and takes an 
immense interest in all the local politics. 
He is one of the very few men of his kind 
whom the people really love, you know. I 
dare say, as time goes on, he will do a 
great deal more in politics, in a more 
public way. All the Legitimists think so 
very much of him.” 

“ And is it all new, his interest in these 
things? All since you married him?” 

“Before that, things were different, 
you see,” answered Celia, coolly. ‘He 
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hardly lived here ; the place was half in 
ruins. He lived about anywhere—with 
his mother-in-law in Paris, a good deal.” 

** Who were those people at the station?” 

Celia smiled, and hesitated a moment 
before she answered. The smile came 
from a little amused wonder, a recognition 
of old times come back again. This 
certainly was Vincent, unchanged, abrupt, 
absolutely ill-mannered as ever. 

“Tbe Baron and Baronne de Cernay,” 
she said. ‘ They have a fine old chateau 
at Saint Bernard. They are very old 
friends of Achille’s,” 

‘Friends of yours too ?” 

* We don’s quite love each other. Ob, 
very civil, of course. But they are patriotic, 
and don’t understand Achille’s weakness 
for the English.” 

‘Isn't it altogether an unfriendly sort of 
business, living here? You can’t be really 
intimate with any one.” 

“ As to that,” said Celia, “many of the 
people are charming, and like me very 
much. Intimate—I don’t care about that, 
you know. I never did—it is not my 
disposition.” 

The sun had set, though the world was 
still glowing; but in the deep shaded 
lanes by the little river in the valley, 
through which they were now driving, it 
was already twilight. But Celia’s fair face 
seemed to shine clear against the dimness, 
as she looked at Vincent with smiling eyes. 

“You are as mysterious as ever,” he 
said. 

“No, I am not at all mysterious. You 
told me my character long ago—and I 
suppose I am consistent.” 

“T don’t believe it. I can’t make you 
out,” Vincent muttered, half to himself. 

“Don’t bother yourself by trying. One 
thing you must think—that I am very 
unkind and odious, for I have never said a 
word about all the fine things you did in 
India—or asked about your wound. Is it 
quite well now ?” 

“Yes, thank you. I left off my sling 
before I landed in England, six weeks ago. 
Who told you anything about my doings 
in India ?” 

“ Aunt Flo’s letters were full of them, 
of course,” 

“Well, it’s a long history. I can’t begin 
it now. I want to look about at your 
pretty country. Meally, it is a very 
characteristic sort of country.” 

‘‘T never saw anything like it, before I 
came here. Do you notice how much 
yellow broom there is everywhere? In the 





wilder bits, and the woods, it is quite 
lovely—and we have such beautiful hedges, 
all very tall, and full of wild roses and 
honeysuckle. I shall take you out walk- 
ing, Vincent. Dear me, poor thing, how 
bored you will be!” 

“If I am, I shall go back to Paris. It’s 
true, I haven’t your sublime power of 
enjoying everything. Hallo! what’s that +” 

They had reached the top of the hill, 
and were turning down to the village. 
Vincent’s exclamation was caused by his 
first sight of the great white tower of the 
chateau, rising there among dark woods, 
bathed itself in the whole glory of evening 
light, with all its windows shining. 

A flash of real pride and pleasure crossed 
Celia’s smiling face. 

“That is La Tour Blanche,” she said. 
“Don’t you think that it was worth 
restoring +” 

As they drove down into the valley, 
and along the village street, they passed a 
number of caravans and small carts drawn 
up beside the road. The ‘Corbeau 
Blanc” seemed to be stirring, and full of 
business: a great noise of hammering 
made the horses prance and dash round 
the corner to the bridge ; groups of strange 
people were standing about; the eyes that 
stared at the carriage were ruder and less 
friendly than usual. Only here and there 
a passing villager took off his hat to 
Madame la Marquise, and Vincent smiled 
at the marked way in which she returned 
these bows. 

* To-morrow is the féte of our village,” 
she explained to him; “ that is why you 
see all these people.” 

* And do you go to mass at the church 
here ?” 

Celia flushed a little: perhaps she 
thought the question was meant to remind 
her of Woolsborough and the Cathedral. 

“T have no doubt you blame me, Vir- 
cent,” she said deliberately ; ‘‘ but for my 
part, I never could see much difference 
between one form of Christianity and 
another.” 

* Won't 
remark }” 

‘‘Nonsense. Of course, I think now 
that this is right; at any rate, I am quite 
sure it is right for me. It adds to the 
separation. I’m sorry; but that is other 
people’s fault, not mine. I don’t wish 
that it should, nor does Achille. But he 
would not be half so happy if I did not 
agree with him; so I think my choice was 
right.” 
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“No doubt it was,” said Vincent. 
* You did quite the most reasonable thing. 
What does the separation matter to you ? 
You have got avery pretty avenue here, 
madame.” 

“ Yes, it is lovely now,” she said, evi- 
dently glad to escape from the religious 
question. 

Three minutes later they were standing 
on the terrace in front of the stately old 
house, where Antoinette had brought the 
dogs out to receive them. Vincent was 
formally introduced tc Mademoiselle de 
Montmirail, who curtseyed, and gave him 
her finger-tips gracefully. She was pre- 
pared to admire the soldier cousin, but 
found this impossible ; in her opinion and 
that of Suzanne, who was not far off, his 
appearance was hideous; fierce, rude, 
wicked, and altogether disagreeable. How 
such a man could be a friend of her charm- 
ing stepmother, was indeed mysterious ; 
and this mystery never became clear to 
Antoinette. 

The old dog who was lyivg beside her 
got up and went forward to sniff at 
Vincent, then turned away with the 
slightest growl. Another dog, very like 
this one, pricked his ears and slank away 
towards the house ; only the little terrier, 
Rataplan, was ready to make friends with 
him. 

“ Why, where did you get these Clum- 
bers?” asked Vincent, looking with interest 
at the other dogs. ‘‘ Are they the fashion 
in France? One so seldom sees them now.” 

“Don’t you remember them in Surrey?” 
said Celia. ‘‘ Here, Di!” 

And the old dog crept slowly forward to 
be stroked by her, avoiding Vincent as far 
as possible. 

“Surrey ? Of course. Colonel Ward had 
a whole pack of them.” 

“These are two that he gave me, poor 
dear! I don’t care forthem very much. I 
want to get a poodle. But old Di is a 
privileged person, and it is supposed that 
a poodle would make her unhappy.” 

“She won’c live much longer,” said 
Vincent consolingly ; and then he added, 
with his slight grin which did duty for a 
smile, ‘I remember kicking one of these 
Clumbers once, when Colonel Ward wasn’t 
looking. I rather think it was Di, and 
that she remembers it too.” 

‘Quel homme, mon Dieu! quelle hor- 
reur!” thought Mademoiselle de Montmirail 
as she went out of that calm golden evening 
into the lighted house, with her stepmother 
and the English cousin. 


CHAPTER IV. A PILGRIM IN TOURAINE 

THAT most mysterious and magical of 
palaces, the Chiteau de Chenonceaux—the 
home once of Diane de Poitiers, and after- 
wards of Catherine de Medici, who took it 
away from her, and who, though she died 
at Blois, seems to have left her spirit here 
—stands white and grey and smiling, 
crowned with gilded vanes and ornaments 
that glitter in the sun, and looks at itself 
for ever in its native waters of the Cher. 
For it has grown up out of the river, this 
great stately building, four hundred years 
old; the river flows and splashes gently 
about the solid foundations, strong as 
rocks, and under the low, heavy arches of 
the long bridge-gallery, which continues 
the chiteau right across the river to the 
farther bank. Diane de Poitiers built 
that bridge; and the Queen, when she 
possessed herself of Chenonceaux, thought 
of finishing off the building with another 
stately pavilion beyond it; but she died 
without carrying out this idea. 

The avenue, leading somewhat down-hill 
from the village, pauses in a courtly 
manner at some distance from the front of 
the chateau, which faces it, in all the rich 
and magnificent beauty, without extrava- 
gance, of the best Renaissance time. Two 
great stone sphinxes, looking wonderfully 
scornful, guard the entrance of the avenue; 
then the chiteau is approached across an 
immense court of glowing yellow gravel ; 
on one side, in the distance, are a long 
range of modern stables; on the other, a 
great stiff garden, full of roses, lying in the 
broad sunshine without a tree, with stone 
walls and flights of steps, extending to a 
terrace, which runs along by the river. And 
the broad, shallow river glides along, with 
a green island here and there, and the 
masses of trees on the farther bank make 
a greep, restful background to the shining 
chiiteau and its ‘ cour d’honneur.” 

No doubt there are times in the year 
when Chenonceaux is gay and noisy enough, 
and then perhaps it loses its weirdness, 
while all the display of a present modern 
world comes to invade the atmosphere 
of Catherine, her works and ways. But 
one would rather see the place when it 
is silent and lonely, when floating on 
its river it scoms like a dream, a vision 
of old time, magical, sinful, strange, 
with a fascination all its own, and an evil, 
‘enchanting beauty. There is an under- 
| current of musical laughter, with a little 
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sweet mockery, in the only sound that 
reaches one’s ears, the ripple and splash of 
the river against the old stones. “Iam 
very old, very wicked, and very beautiful,” 
Chenonceaux seems to say. “ Here in the 
lonely country, close to my quiet village, 
hidden by my trees, I have had a history 
to startle the daylight of your modern 
minds, Diane, Catherine — beauty and 
witchcraft—I shall bear their stamp for 
ever. And the Revolution spared me, 
while hundreds of old Christian houses were 
burning, and the blood of their owners was 
flowing on the scaffold.” 

An English traveller, one Saturday after- 
noon in May, was leaning idly on the 
parapet wall by the river, gazing at 
Chenonceaux, and listening to some en- 
chanting talk of this kind. He found 
himeelf rather a rare bird in those parts. 
He had been in the West, then in the East, 
and hsd met other English travellers 
everywhere, In Spain, his last hunting- 
ground, they were not so many; and here 
they seemed to have totally disappeared. 
He had come up from Bordeaux to Tours, 
and had found himself attracted by a part 
of the world quite new to him, and which 
yet, somehow, had associations: he had 
now lingered a fortnight in this Touraine 
country, visiting Blois, the stately chateau 
and charming, friendly old town; Cham- 
bord, mourningaloneinher forest; Amboise, 
high and sunny, a smiling ruin bright with 
flowers; Chaumont, quaint and grand, 
with round towers looking down over the 
broad Loire ; and now at last he had come 
to Chenonceaux, certainly the most curious 
and beautiful of all, though the ancient 
royalty had departed from her more utterly 
than from any of the others. 

The French came to seo these old 
chateaux ; they were to be met with every- 
where: prettily-dressed ladies; large 
“bourgeois ” families carrying bunches of 
wild flowers ; priests conducting a flock of 
boys; but there were no English to be 
met in this part of France; and the lonely 
traveller rejoiced, though he wondered, 
It pleased him that these good French 
people, whom he liked in spite of all their 
vagaries, and who liked him, should take 
such a lively interest in their own history, 
haunting the royal houses that half the 
world had forgotten, and listening in a 
meek excursionist spirit to everything they 
were told. 

This traveller had now been several 
years away from England, and during his 
absence he had not thought much of his 








own country, or of the few interests he had 
left behind him there, Among new scenes, 
and ways, and people, he had to a certain 
extent forgotten the past. He had gone 
away with a wounded spirit and a sore 
heart, having been changed rather suddenly 
from a romantic boy into a disappointed 
man; and the news, which had reached 
him just as he was leaving England, that 
the woman he loved was likely to marry a 
man he had almost called his friend, had 
not improved his opinion of human nature. 
Everything seemed to be against him: he 
had lost his only real old friend, and so he 
determined to shake the dust of it all off 
his feet, and to stay away from England 
for at least ten years, 

He went to America, which strengthened 
him, though he hated it; and then to 
Australia, which he hated more; and then 
to the East, which he loved, for he found 
there a miraculous power of soothing, an 
indifference to all the ills of life, which he 
was only too glad to learn, And now, with 
the half-Oriental look of an Englishman 
who loves the East, with a quietness which 
was perfectly strong and self-dependent, 
with a thin, sunburnt face, a dark beard, 
only his slight active figure unchanged, 
Paul Romaine was coming slowly home, 
month by month finding himself a little 
nearer England. 

After all, it was only four years since he 
went away; but to him they seemed 
* years of years” ; and, as he leaned there 
on the parapet of Chenonceaux, he was 
thinking that there was really no reason 
why he should not be back at Red Towers 
in a week, Yet there was no hurry; more 
things to see in this country, no doubt ; and 
as to Paris, he was determined to pass 
through without stopping. Of all the 
cities he had seen in his life, he hated Paris 
most, 

Then he fell to thinking what old 
friends he should find in England, when he 
got back there. Well, at Red Towers, 
except the Vicar, there was no one. He 
wondered, half smiling, whether he could 
make anything of the Vicar. The old 
servants might, perhaps, be glad to see 
him ; Scamp, if he were alive still; the 
only other person likely to take an interest 
in him was Dr. Graves, who had thought 
him a terrible fool for flying off as he did. 
The Percivals? No, he felt now that he 
could not trust Mrs. Percival; she must 
have known all along, to some extent, that 
Celia was deceiving him. And perhaps 
now the Canon was a Bishop—“ just the 
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sort of man,” Paul thought wickedly—and 
the Palace doors would open gingerly to a 
savage like himself. 

Paul wondered, in a lazy, philosophic | 
way, whether there were many people with | 
so few friends, In the course of his travels 
he had, of course, met with several people | 
who had taken a fancy to him, and for the | 


his old ‘ove. Beautiful, smiling, cold, 
with something at once attractive and 
| repellent, Yes, Chenonceaux was the sort 
of house that ought to have belonged to 
Celia. 

| After a long time, Paul was startled 
from his dream by human footsteps not 
far off. He looked round, and would not 


time had conquered his unsociable ten-| have been surprised if Celia herself had 


dencies ; but none of these acquaintances | 


had had time to grow into friendship. 
Besides, he had lost his old idealising 
power, or, at least, it seemed so; he did 
not quite believe that any one could like 
him. The goodness of human nature had 
become something of a dream to him; he 


had a sad way, now, of enquiring into | 


people’s motives. This Celia had taught 
him, 

He was quite conscious now of being in | 
Celia’s country ; not far, perhaps, from her | 


home. He remembered the name of the 


chateau—La Tour Blanche, It had struck | 


him by its odd likeness to the name of his 
own house; but he did not remember, if 


come walking towards him across the 
glowing gravel, But it was only a peasant 
woman in her blue gown and white cap, 
carrying a basket. She was enough to 
rouse the traveller, however, and to remind 
him that time was flying. He stood up- 
right, taking a long, last look at the 
picture before him ; the great white walls, 
| white turrets, peaked grey roofs, and 
| flashing vanes ; the broad river, as it ran 
‘slowly, and danced, and sparkled in the 
| sun; it all smiled enchantingly, yet with a 
sweet indifference, as Celia used to smile, 
Paul turned away from it, crossed the 
garden, and went out into the court, and 
then on up the avenue into the village, 





he kad ever ’ heard, what town it was near, | hardly looking back. 


or in which direction he was likely to | 
come upon it. There was no danger, at | 
any rate, as long as he was in Touraine. 
M. de Montmirail had certainly told him 
that Anjou was his province. 

Danger? Yes; he certainly would | 
rather not meet Celia again, though, after | 
all, if such a thing happened, it would not | 
matter much to him. What nonsense it 
all was! People were always having these 
troubles and getting over them, and meet- 
ing their old loves again quite agreeably, 
not exactly as strangers or as friends. Look- 
ing calmly back, it was all very absurd : 


one had made oneself so miserable about | 


nothing. Why should a pretty, worthless 
woman be able to throw a shadow over 
one’s whole life? But even as 
thought these wise thoughts, he told him- 


self that there never was, and never would | 
be, a woman half so attractive as Celia. | 


Paul was a person of fancies, and it seemed 


Paul | 


“Te Bon Labourcur” welesmed him, 
and he lingered there a little, buying a 
| quantity of photographs and bits of Blois 
faience, half wishing to stay all night at 
| the pretty little inn, among all its gay 
French art and pink geraniums. But as 
there was nothing to do but to go back to 
‘the chateau and dream over it again, he 
thought he might as well go back to Tours, 
Even then he nearly missed his train, for 
_ he walked down the open country road to 


| the station, and stopped to pick some rare 


wild flowers in a field by the road-side. 
Sunburnt and dusty, he sprang into the 

train just as it was starting, and by those 

few minutes of hurry he overtook his life, 


aud finished his years of independent , 
For the “divinity that shapes | 
so shaped his, that he was | 


wandering. 
our ends,” 
brought face to face with Celia’s husband. 


When Paul looked up, the Marquis de | 
Montmirail was sitting opposite to him, | 


gy 





to him that there was some likeness, some smiling kindly, though a little flushed and 
odd connection between Chenonceaux and confused by the sudden recognition. 
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